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FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


New priniciple. Perfect husking. Sides of hopper vibrate and expel 
ears without bruising. No clogging. Saves time and prevents 
damage to corn. Bigger capacity. Lower up-keep. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery on the 
market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Fruits, Etc. 


Canning 
Order Early for Early Deli veries 


The surprisingly satisfactory results | Washer - Cleaners, Silkers, etc. 
obtained with the FMC Double Order now. Get ready to eliminate 
Husker are typical of the results bottle necks, and be ready to turn 
obtained from other FMC Corn Ma- out the best corn you've ever pack- 
chinery—Corn Washers, Brushers, ed—at the fastest rate you’ve ever 
Trimmers, Rehuskers, Corn Cutters, achieved. 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FAC CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


rooD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division Hoopeston, Illinois 


CORN SILKER 
wi 
DoubleCob Reel 
LEWIS WHIRLPOOL WASHER UNIVERSAL CORN CUTTER TILLER 
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IMPROVEMEW 
900 
| PEERLESS CORN WASHER 


@ It’s just a little can. Of course it’s 
air-tight. Protects its contents. And 
is mighty convenient. 

What’s it carry? Primers that fire 
high-explosive shells— give them the 
“‘juice!”’ This juice is new in cans. 

Someday cans will give you new 
juice—all kinds of juice. ‘‘Oraca,”’ 
perhaps. What’s that? It’s a name 
for orange-carrot juice. And it’s real 
tasty. So’s limon juice. A limon is a 
new fruit—looks like a lemon, tastes 
like a lime. 

» After the war there’ll be many 
new juices in cans. Matter of fact, 
Oraca has already been test-packed. 
Scientists predict great possibilities. 


SAVE TIN AND HEL CAN THE AXIS. 


Naturally, the war has prevented 
development of such new products. 
But our war work is helping us pre- 
pare for these things to come—for 
the day, too, when beer, coffee, and 


motor oil cans are again available. — 


To do our war job, we’ve devel- 
oped new ideas, new skills. That’s 
why we look ahead to new and better 
things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNERS: We will be glad to dis- 
cuss future uses or improvements of your 
product or package and to help you in your 
post-war planning. Write to our Post-War 
Planning Dept., 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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EDITORIALS 


NSWERED—tThey came, they heard and they 
Awe answered! An even larger crowd, mainly 
of the top men, and therefore, the older—bald 
heads were in the big majority, and the rest were gray 
heads—of the firms or corporations, from all sections 
of the country, who sat quietly and drank in all the 
speakers had to say. In spirit, this crowd was entirely 
different from that at the previous meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1942. Then they came in a thoroughly resentful 
mood, apparently with minds closed to conviction, and 
objections flared from the floor, but were even more 
pronounced in the milling crowd after each meeting, 
each one seemingly contributing some fagots to the 
fire, until it blazed out in fury. The feelings might be 
epitomized “they told us nothing.” 


There were some grounds for this complaint because 
the programs had not been completed; there had just 
been a big shake-up in the personnel of the various 
agencies, and so the speakers could not speak authori- 
tatively, not being sure of their own grounds. Probable 
more work and sweat had been put in on the efforts to 
have something ready than were expended on this 
year’s. But they were not ready; the meeting was 
called too soon! 


This year the program was in shape, and the 
speakers delivered their messages with the confidence 
of conviction, and they were received in a similar 
manner. You have evidence of this in the two highly 
important addresses published in this issue: The one 
by Juhn E. Dodds, Chief Processed Marketing Divi- 
sion, «nd the other by Phillip F. Aylesworth, Office of 
Prod ction, the one speaker following the other, giving 
you | ie answers you have waited for. We are running 
these ,head of the Convention Issue, which will come 
out ' .rch 6, so that you may have them at the earliest 
poss). 'e moment, without any delay. 


Th. is no reflection on the other speakers, each one 
of w om was the tops in interest and importance, but 


you « n then digest these others with more time and 
leisu: 
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And that brings a necessary consideration: For your 
own sake read each one of these two addresses care- 
fully, with an open mind, for their whole intent is to 
help you, and they are giving you plans thoroughly 
well thought out, and built on the experiences of the 
industry’s own Advisory Committee. Weigh each pro- 
posal, understand its purpose and intent, and you will 
be happier in tackling the big job you have to do this 
season. Take them seriously for they have authority 
behind them; they are not guesses or rumors; if the 
War Power does not understand the conditions facing 
us better than any one else on earth, then who should 
know? Be done with rumors, or the opinions of 
amateur war strategists, even if they are not sabateurs_ 
spreading their propaganda. The Government sent its 
head man in all these agencies to report to you; they 
present the facts and the steps that must be taken to 
insure the winning of the war; they fully realize the 
important part the canning industry plays in it, and 
they are entitled to a respectful hearing, and unan- 
imous cooperation. Their big audience, thoroughly 
representative of this industry, gave them such a 
respectful hearing, and the applause accorded each, 
augurs well that wholehearted compliance. If you 
would have more: The talk in the lobbies all seemed 
favorable and was practically free of the contentions 
or objections heard at the previous Conference. More 
than that, the very rare man who did not seem satisfied 
with today’s directives was quickly put in an under- 
standing mood by his neighbor. 


PRICING METHODS—Mr. Jean F. Carroll, one of 
the good business men now in the Food Price Division, 
delivered the method of pricing canned foods of the 
’44 pack, and he promised that it will mean a maximum 
effort on the part of every canner, and we agree with 
him. He covered the whole consideration of price 
fixing and it will be on the formula basis, based on 
A.M.A. grading, the prices graduated according to the 
grade, the product, and the locality or area. 


Possibly more of you are interested in this pricing 
question than. in either of the other two important 
items given the right of way, and so we are giving you 
Mr. Carroll’s address, also. You will not find this hard 
to understand if you give it careful attention—-if only 
an attentive reading! 

There will be a wealth of very highly important 
matters in the report of this Conference. Watch for 
it in our issue of March 6, 1944. 

GLEANINGS—tTrain travel played havoc with the 
program. From Friday on, heavy snows, bitter cold, 
some wrecks and unavoidable delays made scheduled 
arrivals of the finest trains in the country from 6 to 14 
hours late and resulted in many complications. Break- 
fasts on board the trains ranged from 12 o’clock noon 
to 3:00 P. M. Several speakers were not on hand on 
time, being stymied in these late trains; other speakers 
rushed from the stations upon arriva! directly to the 
meeting to find themselves at the bottom of the 
program, which in turn had been held up awaiting 
them. 


A very good change in terminology seems to have set 
in and we hope it persists: They now refer to the 
Government body in charge of the various matters as 
“The Agency” or “Agencies” instead of “‘Administra- 
tions.” One further change would undoubtedly 
sweeten up the minds of many: Instead of calling it the 
Administration’s war policy or effort, call it what it 
actually is: ‘The Government’s War Policy or Effort!” 
Roll that off your tongue and you may find it leaves 
no bitter taste. 


It felt good to be back at The Stevens, our long time 
stamping ground. They have largely rehabilitated the 
hotel, the huge job of buying and installing furniture 


and equipment having been largely completed. And 


they fed their many guests on a very good wartime 
basis. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN CANNERIES 


Col. Philip G. Bruton, director of labor, WFA, (at the Food 
Processors’ conference in Chicago, February 14) said that 
approximately 500,000 more new farm workers may have to be 
recruited in 1944 than in 1943 to meet increased food and fibre 
production goals. Total farm employment at the peak last year 
was slightly under 12,000,000. Colonel Bruton also outlined the 
conditions under which food processors, when authorized by the 
War Food Administrator, may this year use workers transported 
under the Government’s farm labor program for processing 
perishable or seasonal agricultural products. ... “Since April, 
1940,” Colonel Bruton said, ‘about 4,000,000 actual or potential 
farm workers have left farms or have taken non-farm jobs 
while continuing to live on farms. About a million of these 
persons entered the armed forces. Some replacements have been 
made, of course, but a very great part of the loss consisted of 
young men who were highly skilled in the operation of com- 


plicated farm machinery and in the care of livestock.” lle 
emphasized that the food production job to be done in 1944 is 
a bigger job than the one that had to be done in 1943, 
Agriculture has a goal which, if realized, will result in a total 
food output 38 to 40 percent above the pre-war average and 
4 to 6 percent above the record output of 1943, provided yields 
are about average. ‘The outlook, with respect to farm labor 
supply in 1944, is not very favorable,” he said, explaining that 
with higher production goals and further demands for man- 
power by: industry and the armed forces will “make it more 
difficult than ever to meet seasonal agricultural labor peaks.” 
He said “We are planning to establish a mobile task force of 
126,000 able-bodied, experienced interstate workers and foreign 
workers. These workers will be shifted from area to area of 
critical need as required. 

Colonel Bruton emphasized ‘that the provision in the 1944 farm 
Iahor’ supply act authorizing the use of transported farm 
workers in food processing plants does not mean that WFA 
will now proceed to find workers to meet all the needs of food 
precessors, but will do so “when authorized by the (War Food) 
Administrator.” He said that the use of transported agricul- 
tcral workers in food processing work will be possible only 
uncer the following conditions: 1. That the workers are already 
in the area where the need exists. 2. That the workers are not 
needed at the time in agriculture in the area as certified by 
the State Extension Service. 3. That the War Manpower Com- 
mission has certified that such workers are needed to save 
substantial quantities of war-essential food which will be lost 
if such workers are not made available. 


QMC SUBSISTENCE CHIEF LAUDS 
FOOD PROCESSORS 


Outlining Army food requirements for 1944, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Carl A. Hardigg, Chief of Subsistence, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Army Service Forces, praised food 
industrialists “for the splendid cooperation they have given to 
the Army.” 

Speaking at the Food Processors Conference at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 138 February, General Hardigg 
thanked food canners, freezers, dehydrators and preservers, for 
aiding the Army Service Forces in its task of procuring canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables for all Government agencies 


“despite handicaps of manpower, materials and weather. 


General Hardigg stated that the Army’s need for frozen fruits 
and vegetables would be less this year since the increase of 
treops overseas has resulted in a corresponding decrease of 
soldiers in the United States. Because of insufficient refrigera- 
tion facilities, frozen food has been used only for troops in the 
U. S. But, practicably, requirements for canned _ goods, 
dehydrated foods, and for preserves, jams and jellies would 
necessarily be higher than last year, he pointed out. 

“IT wish to emphasize the necessity for every pound of pre- 
served food in 1944 that can be produced. We hear reports and 
rumors of excesses and surpluses of food, and rumors that some 
eanners think that full production'in 1944 is not necessary, but 
there is every indication that the demands for food, including 
all fruits and vegetables, will be greater in 1944 than at any 
time in the past,” General Hardigg said. 

“The need for canned fruits and vegetables for a man over- 
seas is more than double the need for a man at home where our 
market centers make available more fresh fruits and vegetables 
»ev man than were made available in time of peace. In 194° we 
“ed a relatively short pack of canned fruits and the Aimy 
reruced its demands for canned fruits as far as possiblc in 
orcer to make them more available to our people.” 

‘ow short of canned products, he pointed out, the Army 
must obtain sufficient from the 1944 supply for the incre:sed 
overseas strength. 

He emphasized the need for care in processing and packing 
dehydrated items which “have proved most satisfactory and 
acceptable to the soldier.” 

General Hardigg asked the continued cooperation of the «an- 
ning industry in obtaining coated cans packed in V-boxes in 
order to reduce to a minimum the loss of food in shipment. 
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1944 WAR FOOD PROGRAM 


John E. Dodds, Chief of the Processed Marketing Division, War Food Administration in his 


address before the Food Processors Conference, Chicago, February 13, sums up the 1944 


Food Program—Announces Set-Aside Percentage—A Floor at 90% of Ceiling—Absorption 


of Transportation Costs. 


CANNED FOODS PRODUCTION. 


We come before the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry with a sincere sense 
of appreciation of its effort to help win 
the war. Your production in 1943 stands 
as a splendid record in this respect. This 
has been accomplished in the face of ad- 
verse weather conditions and some actual 
crop failures. According to early esti- 
mates, the food processing industry in 
1943 produced nearly 35,000,000 cases of 
canned peas as compared with 36,000,000 
cases in 1942. This industry produced 
nearly 11,000,000 cases of canned cling 
peaches in 1943—only about 2,000,000 
cases less than the 13,000,000 cases pro- 
duced in 1942. 


DRIED FOOD PRODUCTION. Best 
estimates indicate that the dried fruit 
industry turned out a record production 
of 341,600 tons of packed raisins as com- 
pared with 231,000 tons in 1943. The in- 
fant dehydration industry will have pro- 
duced by June 30 nearly 170 million 
pounds—almost enough to meet the im- 
mense war requirements. This dehydra- 
tion production has been accomplished 
through large patriotic private invest- 
ment, and risk, in a war production 
program. 


PRESERVE PRODUCTION. The pre- 
serve industry has supplied the armed 
forces and civilians with adequate quan- 
tities of bread spreads, although it has 
been necessary to turn to less desirable 
fruits to secure this production. It is 
estimated that preservers produced 
about 625,000,000 pounds of these spreads 
in 1943—a tremendous increase over the 
normal production of about 450,000,000 
pounds, 


FROZEN FOODS. The frozen foods 
indistry in 1943 produced an estimated 
450 million pounds of frozen fruits and 
vegetables as compared with 402 million 
pounds in 1942. Frozen vegetables have 
fille’ an important need in the military 
supj'y program, and the large produc- 
tion of frozen fruits and vegetables have 
beer a weleome addition to civilian 
sup; |v in a period of shortage of canned 
pro: ucts. 


SET ASIDE PERCENTAGES 


‘ou have heard that Government re- 
quii.ments from the 1944 pack will 
sitate an immensely expanded pro- 
duc! on if war workers and other civil- 
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ians are to receive a reasonable supply 
of processed foods. 


The set-aside order, FDO 22.6 has just 
been issued and has not yet received 
wide circulation in the press. In order 
that you may have this information at 
this time, the following is a complete 
list of canned fruit and vegetable reser- 
vation percentages applied to each can- 
ner’s average pack of 1942 and 1943. The 
reservation percentages given are the 
total specific and contingency reserves. 
In each instance the contingency reserve 
is about 10 percent of the set-aside 
quantity. 


Specific Contingency Total 


Reserve Reserve Reserve 
68 7 75 
Applesauce ............. 47 5 52 
63 7 70 
Blackberries .............. 68 7 75 
Blueberries ................ 68 7 75 
68 7 75 
42 4 46 
Fruit Cocktail ........ 63 7 70 
63 7 70 
63 7 70 
63 7 70 
Pineapple Juice ...... 65 7 72 
Asparagus 48 5 53 
Lima Beans .............. 51 5 56 
Snap Beans ...........0. 49 5 54 
53 5 58 
143 7 150 
28 3 31 
37 4 41 
37 4 41 
44 4 48 
49 5 54 
Tomato Catsup ........ 51 5 56 
Tomato Juice ............ 58 6 64 
Tomato Puree .......... 25 3 28 
Tomato Paste .......... 23 3 26 


In addition to requirements covered in 
the set-aside order, the Government will 
need about 4,000,000 cases of sauerkraut 
and substantial quantities of canned 
white potatoes. 


GROWERS SUPPORT PRICES 


You will be advised later with respect 
to grower support prices for vegetables 
for processing. Designated grower prices 
for fruit will be maintained substan- 
tially at levels of 1943, with possible 
minor adjustments to secure equity be- 
tween varieties and areas of production. 
Every effort will be made to announce 
exact prices well in advance of the pro- 
cessing season to permit adequate plan- 
ning on your part. It is the intention 
of the War Food Administration to an- 
nounce grower prices for berries by 
March 1. 


BERRIES FOR SPREADS 


Frozen and sulphured berries are par- 
ticularly important to the processing 
industry in the production of fruit 
spreads for military use. The Office of 
Distribution has been asked to obtain 
large quantities of sulphured berries for 
use as a fruit base in the overseas pro- 
duction of spreads. Because of admin- 
istrative difficulties, no diversion order is 
now contemplated in order to obtain 
these supplies. However, the Office of 
Distribution, in cooperation with the 
Office of Price Administration, will plan 
to maintain reasonably comparable price 
structures to permit freezers to get a 
fair supply of berries for processing. 

To obtain necessary utilization of 
frozen berries, it may become necessary, 
through an appropriate order, to ask 
freezers to pack a proportion of their 
production in bulk containers to be set 
aside for preserve manufacture and other 
essential uses. 

Food Distribution Order 69, governing 
the use of fruits for alcoholic purposes, 
or an adaptation of it, will be continued 
in 1944 to channelize fruit suitable for 
food purposes to these uses and to pre- 
vent the use of sound fruit in nonfood 
channels. 


DIVERSION ORDERS 


Other diversion orders may become 
necessary during the 1944 season in 
order that adequate fruits and vege- 
tables for processing will be available. 
However, it is the intention of the Office 
of Distribution to avoid, wherever pos- 
sible, the issuance of arbitrary orders 
under the War Powers Act. We are 
particularly reluctant to issue orders 
placing mandatory responsibilities upon 
large numbers of growers; consequently, 
we will avoid orders of this nature, 
wherever possible. Furthermore, we will 
promptly withdraw and cancel orders 
which no longer serve a_ necessary 
purpose. 

We are convinced that many of the 
apparent violations of food orders in 
1943 occurred through a lack of under- 
standing on the part of persons gov- 
erned by these regulations. In 1944 the 
Office of Distribution plans to extend 
its order information activities to inform 
growers and industry representatives of 
the intent and purposes of distribution 
orders prior to or at the time of their 
issuance. This may bring about a better 


=| 


understanding between Government and 
industry and result in more effective 
order administration. 


DRIED FRUITS RELEASED 

Food Distribution Order 16, governing 
the set-aside of dried fruits, will doubt- 
less be continued in 1944 as it now is, 
or in modified form, depending upon the 
extent of Government requirements. We 
are pleased to advise the dried fruit 
packers that their holdings of dried 
peaches at the present time exceed 
Government requirements by 3,200 tons 
and that this quantity has been released 
for immediate distribution. We antici- 
pate that approximately 4,000 tons of 
dried apples will also be released im- 
mediately for civilian use. These releases 
are made in line with the Office of Dis- 
tribution policy to avoid holding food 
products in packers’ hands after war 
needs are fulfilled.. Since some dried 
fruit packers have undelivered dried 
peaches and apples in their warehouses 
which are allocated to Government 
agencies, the releases are made subject 
to the condition that each packer shall 
retain adequate quantities of fruit, meet- 
ing the requirements of Federal speci- 
fications, to fulfill Government commit- 
ments. 


DIVERSION PROGRAMS 


Some growers have expressed a fear 
that processors will not be in position to 
handle their entire production of fruits 
and vegetables in the 1944 season. This 
concern seems particularly prevalent 
among fruit growers whose crops are 
highly perishable and who are depend- 
ent upon processors for a large part of 
their output. In requesting the Govern- 
ment to provide fresh market ceilings 
and diversion devices to divert fruits and 
vegetables into processing, the food pro- 
cessing industry assumes a measure of 
responsibility for the growers’ produc- 
tion. For that reason, the Office of Dis- 
tribution, in cooperation with food pro- 
cessors, expects to be prepared with 
plans to divert surplus fruits and vege- 
tables to other outlets or alternative 
types of processing. 

During the past year fresh market 
producers have encountered several 
acute local surpluses. About 15,000 tons 
of carrots produced in southern Cali- 
fornia were diverted for dehydration to 
prevent food spoilage. About 15,000 
tons of California pears were utilized by 
Pacific Northwest canners under a pro- 
gram to minimize the loss of pears in 
California. Quantities of Northwest 
cabbage and Pennsylvania spinach were 
also diverted for processed use. Situa- 
tions of this nature will develop again 
in 1944 and we look forward to the best 
effort of the processors in handling these 
situations. On our part we will do our 
best to develop diversion programs to 
meet these conditions. 

The Office of Distribution is occasion- 
ally called upon to furnish our allies 
with commodities of an unusual nature 
or products which are not permitted for 


domestic distribution. We have sub- 
stantial lend-lease requirements for 
canned Irish potatoes. Insofar as pos- 
sible, we desire to have these commodities 
produced in off-season periods to assist 
food processors in retaining key person- 
nel and maintaining continuity of 
operation. 


A FLOOR AT 90% OF CEILINGS 

Mr. Kitchen has told you of the offer 
of the Office of Distribution to purchase 
major processed fruits and vegetables at 
90 percent of ceiling price. A little further 
detail concerning this offer may be of in- 
terest to you. In cases of commodities 
which are formula-priced by the Office of 
Price Administration, the Office of Distri- 
bution will base its offer to purchase on 
area averages of formula prices. For 
concerns whose individual price is below 
the area average, the offer will probably 
apply to the individual ceiling price. 
Such commodities as No. 1-size lima 
beans, shoestring snap beans, asparagus- 
style snap beans, very small whole beets, 
No. 1 sieve peas, and other high-priced 
or special packs will probably not be sup- 
ported at the full 90 percent of ceiling 
price, but will be supported at 90 per- 
cent of the price of common commercial 
size or styles of the same grade. The 
90 percent of ceiling support will cover 
the processor’s entire pack, including 
both that portion of the pack available 
to civilians and the portion set aside for 
Government agencies. Prices will be in- 
creased for export containers if these 
are needed by the Office of Distribution. 


In extending this offer over the entire 
production, the program will substitute 
for the request of many canners for firm 
contracts covering Government set-aside 
foods. 


In determining the commodities to be 
covered by the processor’s support pro- 
gram, the Office of Distribution con- 
sidered both the size of packs and their 
importance with respect to over-all sup- 
plies, as well as the importance of the 
products to war agencies. Additional 
commodities may be added to the sup- 
port program as conditions warrant. In 
basing the offer to purchase on the 
civilian ceiling, rather than on the Gov- 
ernment ceiling, it is contemplated that 
any subsidies which may be permitted 
will have been paid by the time the pro- 
cessor offers material under the support 
program. 


LEND LEASE GOODS 


During the 1943 season we had some 
complaints from canners that payments 
for lend-lease purchase were slow and 
that shipping instructions were not 
promptly issued. Lend-lease procure- 
ment for the 1944 season will again be 
handled through the Quartermaster 
Corps staff, but steps will be taken to 
expedite the transfer of contracts to the 
Office of Distribution so that payment 
can be made within a reasonable period 
of time. Contracts with canners call for 
a period of storage, and it is not always 
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possible to justify the movement of lend- 
lease supplies to public warehouses prior 
to the expiration of the contract storage 
period. These products will be moved 
from processors’ warehouses as rapidly 
as possible, however, and special con- 
sideration will be given to early ship- 
ment of processor holdings which are 
delaying production schedules. 


SUBSIDY CLAIMS 


You may be interested in a report con- 
cerning the handling of the canned vege- 
table purchase and sale program during 
the past year. On February 1 we had 
handled and authorized payment of 1,916 
preliminary claims at an expenditure of 
$17,851,000. About 125 claims are being 
held for further information from pro- 
cessors. Applications for final settle- 
ment of subsidy claims are now in your 
hands, and we have received about 100 
of these claims. The expenditure in final 
settlements may be relatively small since 
most processors have received substan- 
tial preliminary settlements. 


CCC TO ABSORB 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


The payment of transportation costs 
from viners or major assembly points to 
plants under the 1943 subsidy program 
is in the nature of unfinished business. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
agreed to increase its purchase prices for 
snap beans, tomatoes, and green peas in 
order to reimburse processors for the 
cost of transporting these vegetables 
from approved assembly points to their 
plants. These increases in purchase 
prices will be applicable only to certi- 
fied processors who have accepted the 
Purchase and Sale Offer, and to the ton- 
nages of the vegetables packed for 
civilian consumption. No provision has 
been made for increasing the price of 
sweet corn as it is not customarily 
handled through assembly points. The 
payment for transportation of snap 
beans, tomatoes, and green peas will be 
subject to the conditions that approved 
assembly points will include only pea 
viners and market places, receiving sta- 
tions, or assembly points to which a sub- 
stantial number of growers customarily 
deliver the vegetable. No allowance will 
be made for the cost of transportation 
from one to another of the processor’s 
plants, from points of roadside pick-up 
to the processor’s plant or assembly 
point, or in the case of green peas, from 
the field to the viner. 


Any increase in the purchase price of 
a vegetable to cover transportation will 
be based on the smallest of the following 
allowances for the cost of transporting 
the vegetable from approved assembly 
points to the processor’s plants: 
1. The actual cost per ton paid by 
the processor for transportation. 
2. The cost per ton of transporting 
vegetables hauled in the processor’s 
own trucks as certified by the 
processor. 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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Raw Product Prices, Goals, And Certification 
Program For Fruit And Vegetables For Processing 


By PHILLIP F. AYLESWORTH 


Office of Production War Food 
Administration before the 
National Food Processors’ Conference 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 
February 13, 1944 


DEVELOPING THE PROGRAMS 

You have been given information on 
government requirements. You see that 
the need is great for non-civilian uses. 
You also know some of the results of in- 
creased civilian demand for certain com- 
modities. 

In developing production programs for 
processed fruits and vegetables, we 
started at the point of requirements. 
The method by which production goals 
were determined was an_ interesting 
process. I think you might like to hear 
about it. Food requirements were first 
determined for U. S. civilians, the mili- 
tary service, lend-lease, friendly nations, 
and the liberated peoples. The informa- 
tion on productive capacity of the 
agricultural plant taken from the an- 
nual farm production capacity study 
made by the BAE, State Colleges, and 
other agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture was then used along with 
these requirements in developing a pro- 
duction pattern. The supply of farm 
facilities was carefully considered. A 
determination was made of the amount 
and kind of new machinery which would 
be available in 1944, as well as machinery 
repair parts, commercial fertilizers, 
truck and repair parts to maintain farm 
transportation. The outlook for farm 
labor and for commodity returns was 
studied. Information on _ processing 
facilities available, supply of tin and 
other factors affecting production from 
processing plants was furnished from 
the work being carried on by the Office 
of Distribution. 


All of these reports were carefully 
weighed and committees of commodity 
specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture prepared suggested State and 
National production goals. Each of the 
States then called a “goals meeting” 
where these factual reports were pre- 
sented by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to farmers and 
State and local agriculture officials. 
State goals were then determined and 
in some instances divided into county, 
community, and individual farm goals. 

This information on what acreage 
growers estimate they can undertake is 
of course only the first step in a fruit 
and vegetable processing program. It is 
necessary to develop a program with 
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processors recognizing processing capa- 
city and location of processing crops, and 
see that it is possible and profitable to 
meet the program developed. 


GOALS ARE SET 


Goals were established for fruit and 
for both fresh and processing vegetables 
from the commercial truck crop acreage. 
Requirements for processing vegetables 
from the commercial truck crop acreage 
to meet civilian and non-civilian needs 


calls for a production of nearly 7 million | 


tons. Compare this with the production 
of slightly less than 5 million tons this 
past: year and the 314 million tons for 
the 10-year period 1932-41, and you see 
that it represents a very heavy demand. 
At average yields 214 million acres would 
be required, which would be an increase 
of 40% over 1942 acreage and 20% over 
the 1948 acreage if all the increase were 
obtained from the commercial truck 
crop acreage. Increased production from 
market gardens and from farm and non- 
farm gardens would reduce the amount 
needed from the commercial acreage. 
The production capacity studies indicated 
that increases must be considerably 
below this figure. The sum of the goals 
for processing vegetables established by 
States is 2,204,000 acres or 106% of the 
1943 acreages. 


The substitutability of the different 
processing crops lessens the need for 
setting goals on individual processing 
crops. Individual goals were suggested 
on only the 4 major processing crops. 
Shifts in requirements and in civilian 
demand since the suggested goals were 
discussed in State meetings indicate the 
following breakdown of goals for the 4 
major processing crops would be desir- 
able: Tomatoes and snap beans maintain 
the same as 1943, sweet corn 4% increase 
and green peas 11% increase over 1943. 


In fruit production the emphasis in 
goals is in terms of getting proper utili- 
zation. Attainment of the goals will re- 
quire drying 2.2 million tons, canning 
2.1 million tons and other processing of 
1.8 million tons. This is slightly below 
the aggregate processed during the past 
two years but 30% over the volume pro- 
cessed for the 5-year period 1937 to 1941. 
Prices of fresh and processed fruits are 
related more closely than vegetable 
prices for fresh and processed because 
in many cases the outlet is interchange- 
able. Therefore, goals for fruit for 
processing is largely a matter of insur- 
ing supplies for the different outlets. Mr. 
Dodds has given you information on our 
time schedule for a processing program 
for fruit. 


GROWERS SUPPORT PRICES 


You are primarily interested in prices 
for processing vegetables at this time. 
The Price Support Program for process- 
ing vegetables is subject to the action 
of Congress as stated in the Jan. 26 
Agreement on Support Prices by the 
Department of Agriculture. In develop- 
ing these prices, the following factors 
were considered: 


1. The general level and relationship 
of prices between areas. This means 
analyzing these prices in terms of long 
range price period averages and in terms 
of cost of production. Essentially it 
means securing evidence as to the prices 
needed to get the desired production. 


2. Under ceiling price conditions it is 
also necessary to consider: 


a. The point of application of the 
support price, 


b. The breakdown of prices by grade, 
variety, etc., 


ce. The price and factors affecting the 
sale of the finished product. 


There are a few changes in support 
prices for processing vegetables for this 
year. Following are the average prices 
for the United States: 


GREEN PEA PRICES will average $83.50 
per ton as against $81.50 paid this past 
year. About $1.00 of this increase is 
accounted for by inclusion of the money 
value of services rendered by the can- 
ner, in addition to the price paid in order 
to arrive at the gross return to the 
grower. The adjustment to arrive at a 
gross return figure was made in the 
prices for Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arkan- 
sas and Texas. The other $1.00 is to 
help offset the increased cost of pea 
seed and other costs. This increase is 
applied to all States. 


TOMATO PRICES will average $25.25, or 
an average of $1.00 per ton above 1943 
prices. This adjustment is_ believed 
necessary to maintain the production of 
tomatoes. The principal adjustment is 
in the area of the country which had a 
$22 support price. This price now be- 
comes $24 per ton. There is no increase 
in California or in the $27 area of 
Virginia, West Virginia, western Mary- 
land and southern Pennsylvania. The 
balance of the country has a $1.00 in- 
crease over 1943 prices. 


SNAP BEANS—There is no change in the 
snap bean prices except to make the 
Arkansas area the same as the surround- 
ing territory, and to extend the pole 
bean price to other western States, Minor 
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changes in grade breakdowns are made. 
The U. S. average price for 1944 is $91 
per ton, the same as for 1943. 


SWEET CORN—There is no change in 
the sweet corn prices from the 1943 
average price of $18 per ton. 


LIMA BEANS—The grade breakdown 
prices, with differentials for degree of 
maturity, for lima beans are still under 
consideration. It is calculated that the 
U. S. average price will be around $5 
higher than last year. 


OTHER ITEMS—There is no change in 
the beet prices which averaged $20 last 
year. The carrot price is reduced from 
$22 to $20 for Washington, Oregon, and 
California to correspond to the adjoin- 
ing areas, with no change elsewhere. 

The price of cabbage for sauerkraut is 
to remain at $12, the same as 1943. No 
change in spinach prices from last year 
is contemplated, unless adjustments are 
needed between areas. 

These prices represent the following 
percentages of the five year average, 
1936-40, and of 1942: 


1936-40 1942 
166 131 
Snap beans ................. 205 121 
Beets 170 136 
146 152 
no data available 
no data available 


BY GRADE AND VARIETIES 


Prices to growers will be supported by 
the WFA through price supporting con- 
tracts, by canners who are certified: by 
the State AAA, as agreeing to contract 
with producers for at least the specific 
levels for the raw products and by ac- 
ceptance of all offers of such processors 
to sell specified products to the admin- 
istration. Growers support prices will 
be broken down by variety and grades 
wherever possible. This is necessary in 
order that proper recognition of the 
prices paid for the raw material may be 
reflected in the ceiling price of the fin- 
ished product. 


Not all of the details of the price sup- 
port and eertification programs have 
been developed. This program can be 
completed when decisions: are made on 
(1) Whether raw material prices will be 
reflected in ceiling or whether a payment 
will be made for a certain portion not 
reflected in ceiling prices. (Continuance 
of the Purchase and Resale Program), 
(2) Whether OPA ceilings will be on a 
flat price basis or on a formula or some 
other differential pricing basis. 


CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


Following are some of the major points 
of the certification program: 

1. Support prices will apply only to 
production of acreage contracted with 
certified processors. 
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2. Grade and variety prices will be 
comparable to common practices and uni- 
form insofar as uniform conditions of 
growing and packing exist. 


3. Support prices will apply to the 
vegetables delivered to the processors 
plants or assembly point or roadside in 
California, whichever has been custom- 
arily used by a processor or by growers. 


4. Support prices will not apply to the 
production of uncontracted acreage. 


5. The program will apply only to 
certified processors. 


6. It will be necessary to provide for 
the transportation cost from assembly 
points to the plant to arrive at the cost 
of the raw material to the canner. An 
item for transportation which will repre- 
sent the average cost for getting the raw 
material from roadside, vinery or assem- 
bly point to the plant could be calculated 
by the OPA along with the determination 
of manufacturing costs and established 
on an area basis for items flat priced. 
Under a formula system of pricing, it 
is presumed that the historical base price 
would permit the processor to continue 
operations on the same basis as in the 
past. Of course, it conceivably would 
not permit him to extend into more dis- 
tant areas. 


7. The grower to take advantage of 
support prices must contract with a 
certified processor. No provision is made 
for obtaining support prices in any other 
manner and no obligation is made to 
support prices for uncontracted products 
at any level even though processors will 
be encouraged to use all vegetables 
grown insofar as processing capacity 
and other factors permit. 


8. Processors will be encouraged to 
obtain contracts with growers and com- 
plete other requirements as a basis for 
certification. Tangible evidence of either 
adequate tonnage contracted to operate 
the plant at substantially its capacity or 
evidence of having offered an acceptable 
written contract to individual growers 
must. be presented to State AAA Com- 
mittees. 


9. Processors will be certified who 
contract with growers at support prices 
based on either the field run or grade 
breakdown basis. 


10. Uncontracted tonnage will not be 
supported and the maximum designated 
price for calculating ceilings will be 


lower by at least the amount of differ- 


ence between f.o.b. plant prices and f.o.b. 
customary delivery point. 


11. A fresh market salvage program 
is being considered for defined areas 
based upon the conditions of open mar- 
ket purchase but with a transportation 
allowance. 


12. Any Purchase and Resale program 
which may be in operation would apply 
only to certified processors. 
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NEW QUOTAS FOR MEAT 
CANNING AND MILLING 
MACHINERY 


In two schedules issued Feb. 11, the 
War Production Board set percentages 
covering the gross tonnages of controlled 
materials manufacturers may use in the 
production of meat canning, processing 
and packing machinery and equipment, 
and quota percentages covering the pro- 
duction of flour, grain, and feed milling 
and processing machinery and equipment. 


Both schedules are based upon the 
average annual tonnage of controlled 
materials used by these manufacturers 
during the calendar years of 1939, 1940 
and 1941. The production period covered 
by the schedule runs from October 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1944. 


For the production of meat processing 
machinery and equipment, manufacturers 
are permitted to use up to 125 per cent 
of the average annual tonnages of con- 
trolled materials they used during their 
base period. This quota supersedes the 
quota provisions of Paragraph (g) (2) 
(ii) of Order L-292 with respect to those 
items. 


Flour and milling machinery manu- 
facturers are permitted to produce 
equipment under the following quota per- 
centages: general reduction (such as 
crushing and milling machines), 100 per 
cent; grinders, 140 per cent; mixing and 
feeding machines, 90 per cent; sifting 
and screening, 110 per cent; cleaning and 
grading, 100 per cent; general condition- 
ing equipment (such as_ convertors, 
cookers, etc.) 90 per cent; filter and 
press, 90 per cent; and all other types 
of machinery and equipment 85 per cent. 


The quotas established by Schedules 
VI and VII, which are contained in 
amendments to Limitation Order L-292, 
do not cover orders for export outside of 
the United States and Canada, or for 
direct use by the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission or War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 


A. B. CRARY RETIRES 


Arthur B. Crary, Vice-President of 
Continental Can Company since 1936 has 
retired from active service. Practically 
all of Mr. Crary’s business life has been 
spent in the can manufacturing indus- 
try, which he entered in 1895 when he 
became associated with Norton Brothers 
of Chicago. He later became a sales 
executive with American Can Company, 
and in 1922 was elected Vice-President 
of the National Can Corporation of 
Detroit. When this company was ac- 
quired by Continental in 1923, Mr. Crary 
became associated with that organiza- 
tion. He was appointed Assistant to the 
President in 1933 and elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1936. His principal activities 
were in the general line field. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 
PIVOT CHAIN 


EXHAUST BOX 


THE BERLIN CHAPMAN PIVOT CHAIN EXHAUST BOX 
is the result of many years of research—an exhaust box that is free 
of spill at any speed. There are no transfer devices, no places for 
cans to crawl, creep, or stop, and every can is exhausted in exactly 
the same time regardless of the speed or capacity that the machine 
is operating. To accomplish these remarkable results it was necces- 
sary for us to design a chain with ample strength to fulfill the ab- 
normal conditions to which the chain is subjected in an exhaust 
box. With the flexible feature of placing the inlet and discharge, on 
opposite ends, or sides, or the same end or side, makes this the most 
flexible type of Exhaust Box to install in your present line. Built 
to operate with steam with the spray hitting against the sides 


S | > 4 W A y of the cans for utmost efficiency. Actual capacities are unlimited, 
as we can build it with as many ways as desired. Covers are easily 
removable, and the cleanout holes are located so that the machine 
Berlin Chapman Pivot Chain can be thoroughly cleaned at any time and inspected throughout. 
Covers are fitted with water seal to prevent the steam from escap- 

K A U 5 T O x ing. Chain take-up devices are conveniently located. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. _—BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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CEILING PRICES ON FORMULA BASIS_ 


Jean F. Carroll, Director, Food Price Division, OPA describes a Modified Formula Plan to be 
used in Pricing 1944 Packs—Plan appoved by Judge Vinson Director of Economic Stabilization. 


February 14, 1944—Chicago 


A couple of months ago, I had the 
privilege of meeting with your executive 
council. At that time I told them that 
I would not make a personal appearance 
at your annual Conference unless it had 
been possible to have complete clearance 
on the method which we would use in 
establishing prices for the 1944 pack. I 
am glad to inform you that the plan 
which I am going to outline shortly has 
the approval of the Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator of OPA, the War 
Food Administrator and the Director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization. I 
believe, therefore, that you can have 
complete confidence that prices will be 
properly established according to this 
plan. 


At the time it was decided to have this 
conference at this particular time, I told 
your planning committee that it would 
be impossible for us to announce the 
individual prices in February. This is 
because we are in the middle of an ex- 
tensive cost and profit study which must 
be completed before prices can be calcu- 
lated. It was therefore agreed that it 
would be satisfactory to this industry if 
we came before you and explained the 
methods by which prices will be estab- 
lished as rapidly as we can complete the 
work. Therefore, there should have been 
no possible misunderstanding as_ to 
whether or not individual prices would 
be announced today. They will not. We 
want to present to you a method for 
establishing prices that should give you 
confidence that you should receive a 
satisfactory net return from the 1944 
pack. 

Mr. Kitchen asked you yesterday for 
maximum production. We want to sup- 
port that plea and believe that the plan 
which we are now going to outline will 
fully justify you in going after maxi- 
mum production. 


MODIFIED FORMULA PLAN 


There are always alternative ways of 
handling pricing problems. The OPA 
wants to choose the method that is the 
most satisfactory to an industry provided 
that method is as good as other methods 
and will help us attain our job of effec- 
tive price control. The canning industry 
has generally told us that the way to 
encourage production was to revert to 
formula pricing for all items. 


FLAT PRICING DRAWBACKS 


From our standpoint, flat pricing does 
have two major drawbacks. In peace time 


no industry ever expects all firms to 
show a profit. There always has been a 
fringe of marginal producers whose mer- 
chandising ability and production effi- 
ciency were so low that they could not 
show a net profit under normal opera- 
tions. Competitive pricing and individual 
ability normally determine who makes a 
large profit; who makes a small profit 
and who takes an actual loss. In war 
time, the Government cannot be expected 
to hold an umbrella over each marginal 
producer. 


If, for example, flat pricing would 
show that the industry receives a normal 
profit when we set the cut-off point to 
enable 80% of the producers to recover 
their costs, and I mean total costs, it 
would mean that the remaining 20% 
would be operating at an absolute loss. 
In addition, a portion of the 80%, while 
not suffering a loss, would receive less 
than a fair return. Establishing pricing 
by such a method leaves the industry 
with the feeling that it would be the 
fault of OPA that 20% of the industry 
had suffered a loss and, an additional 
percentage would get less than a normal 
return. That is not a good position for 
the Government to be in when the War 
Food Administration has asked you for 
maximum production. To avoid taking 
this responsibility, we are giving up flat 
pricing for canned fruits and vegetables. 
This statement does not apply to canned 
citrus products for the 1944 pack. 


A second principal drawback to flat 
pricing is that it does not mean lower 
average prices to consumers as many 
people have thought. If anyone in the 
room expects formula pricing to result in 
higher average prices to consumers, he 
is mistaken and should immediately re- 
vise his thinking. Formula prices will 
result in as low or lower average prices 
to consumers as will flat pricing. This 
is our second main reason for abandon- 
ing flat pricing policies for your products. 


FORMULA PRICING ADVANTAGES 


On the other hand, from our stand- 
point, formula pricing has_ several 
advantages. It maintains the historical 
relationship between firms and between 
products and thus it conforms to normal 
business practices. We have no desire 
to upset normal practices except where 
it is necessary to do so to get effective 
price control. 


Formula pricing places the respon- 
sibility on the canning industry’s compet- 
itive situation and on the individual 
firms own merchandising and production 
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ability for the net profit or the loss posi- 
tion of each individual company. By 
using formula pricing, we are therefore 
not taking on the responsibility for 
having thrown individual firms into a 
loss position. 


In a third place, you told us that you 
wanted formula pricing methods and 
that their use would gain maximum 
production. For these reasons, we are 
shifting to a type of formula pricing. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 


There are two fundamental difficulties 
in formula pricing unless some modifica- 
tions are introduced into the system. In 
the first place, some companies in 1941 
had raised their prices too high. A 
straight formula plan would give them 
excessive profits in relation to the 
balance of the industry. This, of course, 
we cannot tolerate because OPA must 
be fair to all producers. 


In the second place, some companies 
were caught in 1941 with prices which 
were far too low. This may have been 
due to liquidation of inventories in order 
to pay the banker or for any one of a 
number of other reasons. For us to con- 
tinue this type of squeeze on the low 
price producers would not be fair nor 
would it encourage such companies to 
go out for maximum production. 


We, therefore, are introducing a modi- 
fication into formula pricing which will 
pull down these excessively high prices 
and will pull up excessively low prices. 
This must be done by grades and we 
find it necessary to use AMA grades. 


BASED ON AMA GRADES 


A large part of the industry has 
recommended that commercial grades be 
used exclusively in our operation but we 
find a serious drawback in this connec- 
tion. If we were to write into our 
regulation the grade “top fancy,” it be- 
comes an automatic necessity for us to 
then define what we mean by “top fancy.” 
We cannot use an expression in a regula- 
tion which has not been defined for it 
would not be possible for us to then go 
into court in connection with willful 
violators of our regulations. We have 
checked, not only with our own lawyers, 
but with outside lawyers and find a gen- 
eral agreement that the use of com- 
mercial grades or even the findings of 4 
local arbitration board would be a very 
questionable practice. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably | 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


# Green Pea Hulling Tad 
E:tablished 1880 .@ Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


Alll of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


35 Years of 
| Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 
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This industry can blame no one but 
itself for its failure to have standard- 
ized commercial grades and, to have so 
defined them that we could put them into 
our regulations. 


NOT GRADE LABELING 


I want to make it perfectly plain that 
this is not grade labeling in any sense 
of the term. We will not re-open the 
subject of grade labeling and it is not 
in the back of the minds of any OPA 
official that grade labeling is part of 
this operation. I sincerely hope that you 
will also drop any such discussions. 


A “RANGE” 


Getting back to the plan, we are 
establishing a range for each A.M.A. 
grade for each commodity. The range 
will roughly cover the middle % of the 
prices. Anyone who had a 1941 price 
in the upper 1/6 will be pulled down to 
the top of the range and likewise, any- 
one whose price was in the bottom 1/6 
may come up to the bottom of the range. 
This removes the gross inequities at 
both price extremes. The plan was 
worked out with the help and guidance 
of a committee of canners. 


Please note carefully that the only 
use we are making of A.M.A. grades is 
to determine in which range your product 
falls. All we are doing is tieing com- 
mercial grades into the A.M.A. grades. 
If, at a later date, this industry decides 
to standardize commercial grades and to 
define them in black and white, we can 
then consider the use of commercial 
grades instead of A.M.A. grades for use 
with our range of prices. 


BASE PERIOD 


The years 1936 to 1939 form our official 
base period. It is, therefore, up to an 
industry to assume the responsibility for 
showing that this base period is not fair 
in its particular case, if it believes that 
it is justified in asking for some other 
base period. The canning industry has 
represented to us that it does not con- 
sider the years 1936 to 1939 as being 
normal years. We have made a pre- 
liminary study of the annual profits of 
the industry and are convinced that we 
would be unfair if we used our usual 
base period. The years 1937 and 1938 
were bad years so far as this industry 
was concerned. 1936 and 1939 could not 
be considered as good years. 1940 was 
a pretty fair year. 1941 was a very 
good year. 1942 and 43 were excellent 
years. Therefore, we are shifting from 
our usual base period and will use the 
1940 and 1941 crop years as our base 
for this industry. 


PROFIT 


Obviously we will not know exactly 
what the average net profit for the crop 
years of 1940 and 1941 will be until we 
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complete our present cost and profit 
study, but we estimate it will be between 
7% and 8%%. For purposes of further 
discussion today I will use the figure of 
8% but please bear in mind all the time 
that the 8% figure is purely for today’s 
discussion and that the final figure used 
will be the average net return for the 
crop years 1940 and 1941. 


Please keep one more factor in the 
back of your minds at all times. If we 
held this industry to its profits as of our 
usual 1936 to 1939 base years, it would 
mean about 3% net, but by making the 
shift in base periods we are allowing you 
more than twice as much. This is in 
excess of the minimum required by law 
and therefore has been established on 
the grounds of encouraging. production 
of products needed in the war effort. 


When we speak of a return of 8% it 
does not mean 8% for each individual 
canner nor does it mean 8% for each 
individual commodity. It does mean 8% 
on the 1941 unit sales value industry- 
wide. It does not give a guarantee to 
any individual canner that he will make 
this net return. Neither does it place 
a limit on any individual canner by 
implying that he cannot make consider- 
ably more. Profits will vary from firm 
to firm just as they have in the past. 


So far as possible, we will try to main- 
tain the historical net profit differences 
between products but we may find it 
necessary to make some slight modifica- 
tions in order to give incentive to items 
which the War Food Administration has 
indicated it will need. As far as pos- 
sible, we will try to maintain the net 
profit difference between grades of a 
commodity but again we may find it 
necessary to make some slight modifica- 
tion for incentive purposes. 


We are planning shortly to call a 
meeting of the industry advisory com- 
mittee to secure its help in going into 
the application of the methods I am out- 
lining here today. 


OPERATION OF PLAN 


It may sound to you as if this plan 
which we are proposing is a complicated 
one, but let me assure you that your end 
of it is very simple. The big job is in 
the OPA office. We will start with the 
1941 prices for products. We will deter- 
mine the increased costs of raw material, 
labor and other factors. We will then 
calculate how much in cents per dozen 
must be added to the 1941 prices to 
return to the industry the over-all net 
profit which we have just discussed. 
There is a possibility that this addition 
may be as a percentage instead of cents 
per dozen but it is my guess that it will 
be in cents per dozen. 

Industry’s job is extremely simple. 
First, you determine which of your com- 
mercial grades in 1941 would classify 
in each A.M.A. grade for each com- 
modity. This then shows you in which 
A.M.A. grade range each of your com- 
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mercial grades must operate. Second, 
you list your weighted average 1941 
price for the first 60 days of the pack 
for each commercial grade regardless of 
brand (we may find it necessary to use 
some base other than the first 60 days 
in some areas but these exceptions will 
be few). 

Third, to the 1941 prices you merely 
add the cents per dozen which we an- 
nounce for your area for each grade of 
each commodity to compensate for in- 
creased costs and that is your adjusted 
price for 1944. The increases for in- 
creased costs probably will not be the 
same for the different grades. If your 
adjusted 1944 prices are above the range 
which we will announce, you merely use 
the top price in the range. If your ad- 
justed 1944 prices are below the an- 
nounced range, you will merely use the 
bottom price of the range. If your 
adjusted 1944 prices are within the 
range, you use them as is. 

Fourth, you then report your 1944 
prices for our records and for the use 
of our Enforcement Division. These 
prices, of course, will be used on your 
invoices (unless you choose to sell for 
a lower price). 

Could anything be more simple? No 
more monkey business with subtracting 
this, adding that, dividing by six and 
hoping you know what you have. We 
have done everything possible to sim- 
plify the entire plan. 


PRICING NEW PRODUCTS 


A very objectionable feature of our 
former formula regulations the 
method for pricing new products or new 
container sizes. We will completely 
eliminate the idea of a borrowed price 
as this practice was badly misused by 
the canning industry and led to extreme 
complications in connection with En- 
forcement. 

Canners who have started operations 
since 1941 or who have gone into new 
products since that date will have to 
secure a price from Washington. We will 
assign such price at or near the bottom 
of the range for the commodity and 
grade involved. To assign a higher place 
would be unfair to present low price 
producers. It might also result in too 
many canners abandoning a low price 
commodity to secure a higher price on 
some other commodity. 

Canners needing a price for a grace 
or container size not packed in 1941 will 
also secure a price from Washington. 
They will be given a price which bear's 
a proper differential to the other grades 
or container sizes which that individual 
already packs. 


NOT PROFIT CONTROL 


I want to emphasize again that this 
is not profit control. Prices consist of 
costs and profits. Profits, therefore, must 
enter into the picture. Our willingness 
to shift from the used 1936-39 base to 
a 40-41 base indicated our desire to be 
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absolutely fair to the canning industry. 

No one can claim that the canning 
industry over a period of. several years 
has made a better average return than 
we are proposing here today. Therefore, 
there is no justification for any com- 
plaint about the profit level which we 
are using as the basis for our 
calculations. 

Our plans must be based on the 
assumption of a normal pack. If nature 
should decree low pack or if you as 
individual canners do not pack exten- 
sively enough, it could mean a low net 
return for the industry. On the other 
hand, a big pack could return to you a 
profit much in excess of the one which 
we are planning. We therefore believe 
that you as an industry are justified in 
going all out for maximum production. 


GROSS PRICE 


One more point which I want to make 
clear. In your calculations you will 
arrive at what will be considered a gross 
price. From this gross price you will 
deduct the discount percent which is 
applied to Government purchases. Unless 
our cost study indicates otherwise, this 
will be 4% as it has been announced on 
canned citrus products. Your price to 
the Government will probably be the 
gross price minus 4%. 


On sales to civilian channels your 
prices will be the gross prices less any 
amount by which the Government may 
decide to subsidize civilian purchases. In 
the absence of any subsidy, the gross 
price itself will be the civilian price. In 
either event, the return to you is exactly 
the same with no ifs, ands or buts. 


In our calculation of costs, we will 
consider the support prices as announced 
by the War Food Administration Febru- 
ary 13. (See Aylesworth address this 
issue. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


OPA is frequently criticized because it 
does not have sufficient enforcement. It 
should not be necessary for us to have 
a big enforcement staff. This is a 
democracy and we are in this fight to 
win a war. Every American citizen 
shoul! be expected to do his part and 
that means that you should give us 
complete compliance with the spirit of 
our regulations. If you do this, it means 
that ce can use our limited enforcement 
staff |» really go after the willful viola- 
tors und will not have to spend much 
time -hecking the typical firm who is 
tryine to play the game in a straight- 
forw:..d manner. 


If you live up to the spirit of our 
regu: tions, we can write them in a very 
simp: manner. If you try to find loop- 
holes :hrough which you can legally do 
the ‘hings that shouldn’t be done, all 
you «:e doing is forcing us to match our 
wits .:ainst yours to see if we can make 
the 12ulations so complicated that you 
cannoi find further loopholes. 
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AT LEAST 90% OF SET ASIDE GOODS WILL BE TAKEN 


The following wire from War Food Administrator Marshall was read by 
E. W. Kitchen, deputy director of the Office of Food Distribution before the 
annual Conference of Food Processors at Chicago, 


“The War Food Administration will guarantee the procurement from 
certified canners by the Federal Government of 90% of the total quantity 
of all canned fruits and vegetables required to be set aside. If all agencies 
eligible to purchase canned fruits and vegetables under the set-aside order 
do not take 90% of the quantity set aside, the War Food Administration 
will procure for its own account any difference between the amounts 
actually procured and 90% of the total set aside for government agencies. 
The purpose of this statement is not to foreclose the possibility of releas- 
ing any part of the set-aside commodities which are not actually needed 
to meet war requirements but is to assure the canning industry that a 
market to the extent indicated will be provided for the amount set aside 
if for any reason a civilian market does not exist.” 


Sunday afternoon, 


February 21, 1944 


The decision as to whether you want 
simple straight-forward regulations or 
complicated regulations is in your lap. 


CONCLUSION 


The plan that I have outlined today 
is our best judgment and it is based on 
help from the industry as to the best 
method of handling the 1944 pack. We 
have gone just as far as we possibly 
can in accepting the industry’s recom- 
mendations. We are, therefore, asking 
your whole-hearted support in making 
our regulations workable and in making 
them work. Our job is to throw the 
strikes down the middle so that we are 
fair to the consumer on one hand and 
we are fair to the industry on the other. 
There are no bureaucrats in the top of 
OPA. We want to get back to our 
individual jobs as rapidly as we can. 
When it is our turn to go back into 
private industry, we are hoping for 
recognition on only one score. We know 
that we can’t be: popular in jobs of this 
type but we hope that you will say 
‘those fellows were fair and equitable 
in everything they did.’ 


DELIVERY OF CONTAINER 
MACHINERY RESTRICTED 


All deliveries of new and used con- 
tainer machinery, including that used for 
packaging and labeling, can closing, can 
making, glass jar and bottle making and 
cleaning or _ reconditioning, will be 
restricted after March 1, 1944, the War 
Production Board announced Feb. 16. 

In addition to requiring an AA-5 
priority or better for delivery of this 
type of equipment, monthly operational 
reports must now be filed by manufac- 
turers to assist the WPB in calculating 
trends on the demand for this type of 
equipment and the ability of producers 
to supply such demands without inter- 
fering with their war orders. 

Used container machinery is included 
in the new order, the WPB said, because 
a considerable proportion of such equip- 


ment is normally rented to users, rather 
than sold. Because of this, several ex- 
ceptions are provided to permit transfer 
of lease agreements and machinery as a 
result of actions at law, ownership or 
corporate changes, etc. 


Formerly some types of container 
machinery came under the provisions of 
Limitation Order L-83, but because of 
the complex nature of this business the 
WPB decided to issue this separate 
Limitation Order, L-332, to cover opera- 
tions of this branch of industry. 


FOOD FORUM ORGANIZED 


The organization of Food Forum, 
sponsored by a group of small food com- 
panies with headquarters at 56 East 
Walton Place, Chicago 11, Illinois, was 
announced today by its chairman, Bob 
White. The FORUM will sponsor a 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., on March 16, 1944. 

The Forum’s first announcement said 
that its purpose will be to provide a 
meeting-place where men from govern- 
ment, business and science can exchange 
information and ideas on new food and 
food uses. The present sponsors are 
chiefly interested in low-cost protein 
foods, such as soya-fortified soups, stews 
and cereals, but have stated that meet- 
ings are open to discussion of any items 
which are nutritious, palatable, inexpen- 
sive, available in relatively ample supply 
and readily processed and distributed. 
Slogan of the Forum is “Freedom From 
Hunger—Health for the Future.” 


The Washington dinner meeting at the 
Statler will be devoted primarily to dis- 
cussion of food for war relief. Speakers 
will discuss the nature of European 
needs, the supply situation, new process- 
ing techniques, and recent research data 
analyzing the efficiency of various relief 
diets and providing new information on 
daily protein requirements. There will 
be a subsequent meeting of those inter- 
ested in more detailed discussion of the 
scientific material. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


HAXTON ELECTED NCA 
PRESIDENT 


G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Canning 
Company, Oakfield, New York, was 
elected President of the National Can- 
ners Association to succeed Carroll E. 
Lindsey, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association held on Tuesday morning, 
February 15, at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Fred A. Stare, Columbus Foods 
Corporation, Columbus, Wisconsin, was 
elected First Vice-President and Alfred 
W. Eames, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, California, was re- 
elected Second Vice-President. Frank 
E. Gorrell continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 


DeBACK HEADS CMSA 


William DeBack of Chisholm-Ryder 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York, 
was elected President of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, suc- 
ceeding Sherlock McKewen of Contin- 
ental Can Company. Roscoe Roberts of 
American Can Company, New York, was 
elected Vice-President. Two new direc- 
tors were elected to succeed Mr. Roberts 
and Phil O’C White of the White Cap 
Company, these were: Arthur Brock- 
away, Muirson Label Company, New 
York City, and John Ogden of the Glass 
Packer, New York City. 


OLD GUARDS ELECT 


William Varney, Varney Canning 
Company, Roy, Utah, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Old Guard Society at the 
Annual Supper held Tuesday evening, 
February 15, at the Stevens Hotel. S. 
M. Ryder, Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York, was elected 
First Vice-President, and William Ris- 
ser, Milford Canning Company, Milford, 
Illinois, Second Vice-President, Sam G. 
Gorsline will continue as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Varney succeeds Mr. Fred E. 
Jewett, G. S. & F. E. Jewett, Norridge- 
wock, Maine, in the Presidency. Mrs. 
Varney was present to witness the honor 
conferred. 

About 100 Old Guarders were present 
to renew acquaintances and spend an en- 
joyable evening. 


STOKES ON WAR RELIEF MISSION 


Francis C. Stokes, Vincentown, New 
Jersey, has just returned from the 
Argentine where he was sent on a con- 
fidential mission for the Russian War 
Relief of New York. He made the trip, 
both ways, by Pan-American Air Ways. 
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HOWARD HAMILTON RESIGNS 
VAUGHN WILL SUCCEED 


J. Howard Hamilton, for the past 
three years Food Consultant to The 
Secretary of War assigned to the Office 
of The Quartermaster General, is resign- 
ing on March 1, 1944 to return to the 
American Can Company, the War De- 
partment has announced. He will be 
succeeded by William E. Vaughn, also a 
former American Can Company official, 
who has been his assistant and under- 
tudy on procurement of canned fruits 
and vegetables for the Quartermaster 
Corps for two years. 


Mr. Vaughn, also a Food Consultant to 
The Secretary of War, has been with the 
Quartermaster Corps since early 1942 
and has worked closely with Mr. Hamil- 
ton on the difficult problems of obtaining 
canned fruits and vegetables for the ex- 
panding armed forces. He came to the 
Quartermaster Corps from the American 
Can Company’s Chicago office, where he 
had been a member of the sales depart- 
ment since 1935 and before that a mem- 
ber of the research department. He is 
a graduate of the University of Illinois. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION LOSES 
TOMATO SEED 


The seed house of Indiana Canners 
Association, located at Klondike, Indiana, 
and containing some 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds of Indiana Baltimore Tomato 
Seed, was destroyed by fire Friday, 
February 11. It is hoped that at least 
some of the seed may be salvaged. How- 
ever, the loss is considered to be ex- 
tremely heavy. 


APPERT AWARD TO BROWNE 


The Institute of Food Technologists 
has called a War Conference to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
May 29, 30 and 31. The three day 
program now being arranged, will in- 
clude addresses and presentation of 
technical papers by authoritative speak- 
ers on topics of great moment in the 
food world. 

Highlight of the Conference will be 
the presentation of the Institute’s Chicago 
Section’s 1944 Nicholas Appert Medal 
Award to Dr. Charles A. Browne, 
USDA, stationed at Washington, for 
outstanding contributions to food tech- 
nology. The ceremony will be preceded 
by a banquet at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on May 30. First award of the 
Medal in 1942 went to Dr. Cruess of the 
University of California, present head of 
the Institute. Dr. S. C. Prescott, dean 
emeritus of science MIT was recipient 
of the second award last year. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN EARNINGS 


For the year ended December 31, 1943, 
Continental Can Company, Ine., and 
wholly owned subsidiaries has reported 
consolidated net earnings of $5,169,962 
after provision for income and excess 
profits taxes and a reserve of $800,000 
on 2,853,971 common shares outstanding. 
They compare with 1942 earnings of 
$5,052,955, or $1.77 a common share, 
after provision for income and excess 
profits taxes equivalent to $1.81 a share 
for inventory price decline or other con- 
tingencies. 

“Notwithstanding wartime restrictions, 
total net sales and operating revenues 
for 1943 were $125,613,665, as compared 
with $123,119,130 in 1942,” Carle C. 
Conway, chairman of the board and 
president, stated in his report to stock- 
holders. 

“This increase was due to sales of war 
products and of fiber and paper cans, 
which more than offset the decline in 
normal business. Approximately $25,- 
000,000, or 20 percent of 1943 sales, was 
represented by war products. The con- 
siderably larger volume in fiber and 
paper containers resulted largely from 
the expanding operations of The Con- 
tainer Company, which was acquired as 
a subsidiary in December, 1942, as re- 
ported last year to the stockholders. 

“Renegotiation under the War Profits 
Control Act has been completed for the 
year ended December 31, 1942 (Septem- 
ber 30, 1942, in the case of The Con- 
tainer Company), resulting in clearance 
without refund to the Government. Re- 
view of 1943 operations has not yet 
begun, but the management believes 
that no adjustment substantially affect- 
ing the financial statements will be 
required.” 

Dividends paid during 1943 totalled 
$2,853,953, or $1 per share. 

Mr. Conway noted two acquisitions to 
expand the company’s peacetime manu- 
facturing activities in fields other than 
the manufacture of containers. 

“In July, 1943, the company acquired a 
substantial interest in Marco Chemicals, 
Inc., in this way entering the field of 
synthetic resins, now being used in 
fabricating military aircraft parts, and 
which we believe have important peace- 
time possibilities,” he told stockholders. 


“In January, 1944, the company pur- 
chased substantially all of the stock of 
Bond Manufacturing Corporation, Inc. 
of Wilmington, Delaware, which manu- 
factures crown caps and cork products. 
This acquisition gives the company the 
second largest position in the crown 
industry and at the same time enables 
us to manufacture our own cork require- 
ments.” 


In announcing that the company’s 
Celaring, Ill., ordnance plant had re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” Award in 
January, Mr. Conway revealed that the 
number of Continental employees »ow 
in the Armed Services exceeds 3,300. 
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During 1943, the company sold $14,- 
000,000 3 percent sinking fund deben- 
tures to provide funds for financing cur- 
rent and post-war developments. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1943, shows total current assets of $82,- 
239,814 and total current liabilities of 
$10,978,524. Net current assets were 
thus $71,261,290, compared with net 
current assets of $55,099,016 at the end 
of 1942. 

A proposed employees’ stock purchase 
plan will be considered by the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting on March 
28, 1944, the report stated. 

In conclusion, Mr. Conway declared 
that the management “is conscious of its 
first duty to provide materials of war 
to the extent of its facilities and re- 
sources. At the same time, it is equally 
conscious of the opportunity now pre- 
sented for research and development 
looking to the post-war period, to which 
end we are also cooperating fully with 
other industries.” 


QM BUYERS FORM CLUB 


The “Hamilton QM Club” was organ- 
ized by a group of consultants to the 
Army during the Processors Conference 
held at Chicago this week. The purpose 
of the Club is to perpetuate annual con- 
tacts between the civilian consultants 
and Army officers brought into the De- 
partment during World War II, to pro- 
cure canned foods for the armed forces. 
Most of these men have been drawn from 
the food industry and after the War will 
return to it. The group elected J. Howard 
Hamilton, Consultant to the Secretary of 
War, its first President. W. W. Hal- 
ford, buyer for the California Quarter- 
master Depot, Harry Rice, buyer at the 
Jersey City Depot, and E. Norton Reuss- 
wig, Quartermaster Consultant in Wash- 
ington, were elected Vice-Presidents; 
John A. Neilamen, buyer at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, was elected Secre- 
tary; and George Hathaway, former 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot buyer, was 
elected Treasurer. The Club plans to 
call annual meetings at the time of the 
National Convention. 


SEEK NON-CORROSIVE METALS 
FOR CANNING MACHINERY 


The General Industrial Equipment Di- 
vision, WPB, has been petitioned by 
members of the Advisory Committee for 
permission to use Monel metal, nickel, 
bronze and copper in certain contact 
parts of fruit and vegetable processing 
machinery. In presenting their request 
the Committee pointed out that the cor- 
rosion resisting qualities of these metals 
would enable them to build machines that 
would not deteriorate as rapidly as when 
subsiitute parts made.of carbon steel are 
used, Present regulations prohibit the 
use uf these scarce materials in the manu- 
facture of such machinery. It is under- 
Stoo’ that the request has been taken 
under consideration by WPB and an 
early decision is expected. 
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RALPH DULANY HEADS 
FREEZERS 


Ralph Dulany, John H. Dulany & Son, 
prominent freezers and canners of Fruit- 
land, Maryland, was elected President of 
the National Frozen Food Packers Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held in Chicago 
this week. 


MILLARD LEFFERTS, treasurer, and Bar- 
ney York, manager of the Riverbank, 
Calif. plant of the Sardik Food Products 
Corp., were in San Francisco recently, 
visiting old friends in the trade and look- 
ing over the general situation. This con- 
cern has plants in New York and Texas, 
as well as in California. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 7-8, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MAY 9-11, 1944—War Conference, 
United States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


MAY 29-31, 1944—War Conference, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, | 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. : 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Pricé $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Chicago Conference Most Effective— 
And Here’s Why. 


WHOLE ATMOSPHERE CLEARED— 
So far as the canning industry is 
concerned the Food Processors’ 
Conference, held in Chicago this 
week, served to clear the atmos- 
phere of the entire industry: (a) 
in its thinking and (b) in its 
understanding, and not alone as to 
what to do and how to do it in 
1944, but, actually, as to the 
canned foods market. 


The about 1500 men, mostly can- 
ners with a sprinkling of brokers, 
and machinery-supply men, filled 
the large Ballroom of The Stevens, 
heretofore used, as you recall, as 
an exhibition room during the big 
Shows (and incidentally as so 
many knew and admired this hand- 
some room, let us assure them that 
the stay for over a year of the 
Army at this fine hotel did not hurt 
it a bit, and there was no notice- 
able damage to this fine ballroom, 
nor elsewhere) sat patiently, lis- 
tened intently, and drank in the 
messages which their representa- 
tives—the Canners’ Advisory Com- 
mittee — helped formulate, and 
which the good business men ap- 
pointed to the OPA and the WFA 
since the last meeting, had worked 
long and fast to get into shape for 
this Conference, and of course for 
the balance of this very eventful 
season of 1944. You have all of 
this in this issue, three separate 
addresses or directives, covering 
the questions you have waited for. 
The practically unanimous opinion 
of the milling crowd after the 
mecting was that this gives the 
green light to every canner, and to 
every food processor, and that all 
can now plunge into the job of get- 
tiny out that drastically needed 
record production of foods of all 
kinds: to feed our fighting boys 
and girls on all the wide-flung 
battle fronts, and our home con- 
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sumers, and those of our allies who 
need help. There is no excuse for 
further delay or hesitation; the 
whole intent and purpose of these 
war boards, or Agencies, as they 
are now termed, is to help you in 
that job of maximum production, 
and at a better profit to you than 
you ever expected! So let there 
be no more quibbling; no more 
name calling, because when you do 
this remember that you are damn- 
ing the good business men you sent 
down there, and who are giving 
their time and money, not even 
being $1. per year men, to do this 
work for the greater progress of 
this war. If anyone can find any Bu- 
reaucracy in this you don’t belong 
in good old America and you ought 
to get out, or be sent out; because 
you cannot know and understand 
that we are fighting for our very 
lives, in the most dangerous war 
ever known, and that we can lose 
this war! And a shortage of food 
for our fighters will bring that 
about quicker than anything else. 
There are not two sides to this 
question: you are either with us or 
you are against us: you either help 
support our arms and aims, or you 
help our enemies. The time for 
criticising and yapping has passed: 
we have got to fight or be licked, 
and we believe that all hands can 
now understand that, and surely 
that is a big accomplishment. 


SECONDLY — That myth, to be 
polite, that was developed for a 
purpose: that we are burdened 
down with a surplus of foods, has 
been thoroughly exploded, for in- 
stead of a surplus we find ourselves 
facing a definite shortage, with a 
big job on hand to spread the sup- 
plies until a new packing season 
can be reached. Our Armed forces 
need more, and will need a con- 
tinually increasing amount as the 
year wears on, and that big drive 
begins; they have in fact not more 
than half their requirements. That 
is indicated in that they are taking 


an average of 50% of the expected 
big food production in 1944. 


Producers, distributors and all 
hands now clearly understand this, 
and so the drive has come a crop- 
per, as it well deserved, for what 
chance had they to break the mar- 
ket below ceilings, or to get a 
return of goods from stocks now 
ear-marked for shipment? This is 
well covered in the market reports 
following, and you ought to read 
them in connection with this. That 
will give you the picture, and it 
surely is something to rejoice in, 
that this misunderstanding has 
been killed thus early, and in time 
not to affect the packs of 1944. 
Every man engaged in the produc- 
tion of foods, from the growers 
who must be shown that foods 
come before profits, and that they 
must grow food crops rather than 
the easier, and possibly more 
profitable, farm crops not used 
directly in foods, can and must 
work harder and for longer hours 
to produce the greatest outturn of 
foods ever recorded. It is not pos- 
sible to produce too much food this 
year! And you will never have to 
take a loss-profit price on any of 
your production. But we hope 
that better than a sustaining profit 
has no place in your patriotism. 
Our boys and girls are giving their 
all, who wants to make a profit 
over cost in face of their giving? 


The week was without any mar- 
ket activity. The one thing never 
heard at this gathering of the lead- 
ing canners of the industry, was 
any discussion about warehouse 
stocks. The single thing we heard 
came from one well known canner, 
who said he had sold every case of 
his rather big list of packings, and 
we understood had been paid for 
it, but the buyers had difficulty in 
ordering out shipments from the 
lack of ration stamps. He is charg- 
ing them insurance and storage, 
and that will undoubtedly dig up 
the ration stamps. 
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One other question heard was: 
what does the drive to buy no-point 
or low ration point goods mean? 
Simply an effort to take the pres- 
sure off the scarce processed and 
other foods, and to induce the con- 
sumers to use the no-point or the 
low-ration-point foods first. It is 
not an effort to favor any style or 
sectional product. You'll be told 
more about rationing in the Con- 
vention Issue of March 6th. 

Roll-up your sleeves; get to 
work, and have a full share in pro- 
ducing the greatest out-turn of 
foods ever known. Remember: 
some may be for your boy or a 
relative! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Seller’s Market No Longer A Question— 

Jobbers Again On The Hunt—Hope The °44 

Packs Will Be Large—Canners Reluctant 
To Make Even Tentative Commitments. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 17, 1944 


THE SITUATION—Publication this 
week of the sharply expanded set- 
aside figures from 1944 fruit and 
vegetable packs, bearing out to the 
full recent statements by Govern- 
mental spokesmen that far from 
being surplus, Government 
canned foods holdings were ac- 
tually short and would require 
substantial additions from the cur- 
rent year’s packs, has completed 
the swing back to a sellers’ market 
for the general canned foods line. 
Odds and ends of canners’ carry- 
over holdings which had been on 
the market since the turn of the 
year were reported either with- 
drawn or sold up, and jobbers 
again are on the hunt for supplies. 
Even in the case of distributors 
who have been concerned over the 
slow rate of movement of lower 
grades, a growing feeling is re- 
ported that all canned foods will 
prove valuable property later on in 
the year, and jobbers now show no 
further signs of wishing to cut 
down overall inventories. The 
trade is naturally awaiting canner 
reaction to the changed market 
conditions before fully forming 
operating plans for the coming 
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season, but a general tendency to 
press established sources of supply 
for allocations within the civilian 
quotas is reported. 


THE OUTLOOK — With set-aside 
and contingency reserves account- 
ing for the major portions of the 
coming season’s packs, distributors 
are hopeful that the support price 
assurances by WFA and new ceil- 
ing formula will make for peak 
packing operations this season, and 
a resultant increase in the quan- 
tities which the relatively small 
percentages allocated to the civil- 
ian trade represent. Distributors 
are particularly concerned over 
prospects for filling a major part 
of their private label requirements, 
and are seeking assurances on this 
score from their packers. 


With OPA returning to a modi- 
fied formula basis for pricing 1944 
packs, distributors are awaiting 
further data on the operating de- 
tails of this program, which means 
the restoration of at least a sem- 
blance of a competitive market. 


TOMATOES—The era of price cut- 
ting on standard tomatoes at retail 
seems to have been short-lived and 
with substantially restricted civil- 
ian allocations from this year’s 
packs, holders are no longer so 
much concerned with cutting down 
their holdings. While the spot 
market for tomatoes remains at a 
standstill, due to the sold-up posi- 
tion of the market in first hands, 
jobbers are showing more interest 
in booking memorandum orders 
from the coming season’s pack, but 
canners continue reluctant to make 
even tentative commitments this 
early in the game. Reports from 
the midwest indicate that the 
tomato market there is well sold up 
and southern packers are not offer- 
ing, pending further details on 


‘their 1944 ceilings under the for- 


mula procedure. Jobbing demand 
for tomato catsup continues active, 
with packers cleared and little 
available at resale. 


PEAS — Notwithstanding the 
stronger tone of the market out- 
look, improvement in standard 
peas is lacking and distributors in 
many cases would still like to 
lighten their inventories on stand- 
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ards and extra standards, which 
have not been moving. Fancy peas, 
however, remain in demand and 
are not to be had at resale in any 
quantity. 


CORN—The few odd lots of fancy 
corn which were reported on the 
market a few weeks back have 
cleared, and no offerings are re- 
ported here this week. Jobbers are 
pressing canners to accept futures 
orders on fancy yellow corn on the 
basis of canners’ ceiling on date of 
shipment, most of this effort being 
centered on anticipating private 
label requirements. 


BEANS — Buying interest in 
standard green beans has _ not 
picked up to any extent, notwith- 
standing the stronger statistical 
position of the market generally. 
Canners are not pressing offerings, 
and southern packers who have 
canned some beans since the turn 
of the year will refigure their ceil- 
ings in line with the new procedure 
announced this week by OPA be- 
fore making further sales. 


CITRUS—With grapefruit juice 
and blended juices the only canned 
foods items remaining under the 
flat price ceiling basis, demand has 
shown a further improvement this 
week due to the planned curtail- 
ment in allocation of other canned 
fruits to the civilian trade during 
1944. Florida and Texas canners 
are well booked up, however. For- 
wardings are coming through in 
good volume, it is reported. 


OTHER FRUITS—With a substan- 
tial contraction in quantities of 
canned fruits to be available for 
civilian distribution under the new 
set-aside and contingency reserve 
order, resale offerings of fruits 
have vanished from the market. 
Jobbers are now convinced that 
they will need every case of fruits 
they can lay their hands on to take 
care of the needs of their own re- 
tail trade before the 1945 packing 
season rolls around, and hence are 
standing pat on their present in- 
ventories and seeking assurances 
from their regular suppliers that 
they will get their share of civilian 
allocations from the 1944 pack. 
High point values notwithstanding, 
it is expected that retail movement 
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of canned fruits will show an early 
upturn due to the cut in civilian 
allotments this season. 
SALMON—With the retail trade 
seeking to stock salmon for Lenten 
requirements, jobbers are endeav- 
oring to secure additional supplies 
to round out inventories. Aside 
from their regular allocations from 
canners, however, they are finding 
it next to impossible to bring to 
light stocks, the resale market cur- 
rently being bare of offerings. 
OTHER FISH — Distributors are 
still seeking to pick up stocks of 
tuna at resale, notwithstanding 
current high prices, but no offer- 
ings are reported. Demand for 
sardines is also on the increase, 
and distributors are seeking to 
bring to light additional offerings 
of California ovals. The Maine 
pack, it is expected, will be a sell- 
out long before canners are in posi- 
tion to begin shipments to their 
trade. Shrimp continues in an 
exceedingly tight position, with the 
resale market the scene of much 
inquiry, but few if any offerings. 


AT CHICAGO—While the canner 
War Conference in Chicago this 
week was supposedly what the 
name implies—a pack planning 
conference for canners — many 
New York wholesale grocers and 
brokers who “just happened” to be 
in Chicago at the time the pro- 
cessor gathering was held, are 
returning home at the week-end— 
all very much concerned over their 
canned foods business over the 
remainder of the year. 


PITTSBURGH FOOD 
BROKERS ELECT 

At the annual meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Food Brokers Association, held 
January 7th, Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, 
Walter V. Wright, Wright & Cannon; 
Vice-President, Charles A. McEwan, 
Miller-Holl-Hopkins; Secretary & Treas- 
urer, V. L. McClay, V. L. McClay 
Conipany. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fewer Attend Conference, All Head Men— 
No Big Stocks Of Goods—Army Will Need 
’Em All—Heavy Demand For Fruits—Heavy 
“Barrelling’? Of ‘Soda Fountain” Fruits— 
Winter Spinach Pack Ends—Spring Packing 
Begins In 6 Weeks—“‘Overstocked”’ Buyers 


‘Back For More Canned Tomatoes—Beans 


Gone—Sardine Packing Ends In North— 
West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Feb. 17, 1944 


CONFERENCE—While fewer Cali- 
fornia canners and brokers made 
the trip to Chicago to attend the 
Processors’ Conference than in 
recent years, about as many con- 
cerns from this area were repre- 
sented as usual. Instead of several 
attending from even small firms, 
the rule seems to have been fol- 
lowed of but one member from a 
firm, except in the case of large 
concerns. Many of those making 
the trip plan to return home im- 
mediately following the conference 
instead of going on to the leading 
distributing centers of the East. 


Before leaving for Chicago in- 
quiries began coming into the 
offices of some canners and brokers 
regarding surplus stocks of unsold 
fruits and vegetables. Rumors have 
been circulated to the effect that 
warehouses here are filled with 
canned foods, especially vegetables, 
that cannot be moved, largely be- 
cause of high point values. The 
spot offerings that will be made by 
California canners on their trip 
will not be greatly in evidence. 
The feeling is growing here that 
Army requirements during the 
next year will be such that there 
will be a market for everything 
that can be produced and packed. 


FRUITS—California and Pacific 
Northwest canned fruits are in 
marked demand, with reports com- 
ing in from many distributing 
points to the effect that the move- 
ment at retail is showing a steady 
improvement, despite high point 
values. The best demand seems to 
be for the better grades, since cost 
is less of a factor with many con- 
sumers, and these are in quite short 
supply. There is a good call for 
choice No. 214 cling peaches, at 
ceilings as high as $2.38, but where 
choice is not to be had standards 
are usually accepted. Fruit cock- 
tail is another much wanted item, 
with a heavy call for the No. 1, or 
popular family size. This sells up 
to $1.72 in fancy and $1.66 in 
choice. 


FOUNTAIN FRUITS — Carry-over 
figures for California barreled 
cherries as of January 1 were re- 
leased recently by the Canners 
League of California and placed at . 
8,142 barrels, or 949 tons. This 
compares with a carry-over of 
25,107 barrels a year earlier. The 
pack for 1943 is given as 25,456 
barrels, or 3,182 tons. The carry- 
over and pack for 1943 was slightly 
more than 50,500 barrels, so the 
movement for the year was a very 
heavy one. 


SPINACH — The winter pack of 
spinach is about at an end and 
attention is now being shifted to 
the important spring pack on 
which operations will be under way 
in about six weeks. Inquiries con- 
cerning this are commencing to 
come in but no prices have been 
named. A good acreage has been 
planted and arrangements have 
been made for a larger pack than 
last year. Prospective buyers are 
weighing California pack at $1.54 
for No. 214s fancy, the present 
quotations, against $1.4714 for 
fancy new pack Arkansas. 


New 6th Edition 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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FOR CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


Comoranyw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS. 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


TOMATOES — Shipments of Cali- 
fornia tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts are going forward steadily 
and some distributors who felt for 
a time that they had overbought 
are coming back for additional 
stocks. The market seems firm at 
$1.7214 for fancy No. 214s, with 
extra standards selling at $1.45. 
The lower point values on canned 
tomatoes have resulted in greatly 
increased sales in this consuming 
market, and this is probably true 
elsewhere. 


BEANS—California canners dis- 
posed of their packs of green beans 
early in the season and are well 
pleased that this was possible, since 
this item is not in heavy demand 
just now. The local trade is being 
offered new pack beans from the 
Southern States under circum- 
stances which indicate that the 
market is not an especially brisk 
one just now. 


SARDINES—The sardine packing 
season is at an end in the San 
Francisco and Monterey districts, 
with the output for the State well 
below that of last year to a cor- 
responding date. The southern dis- 
trict will continue to operate for a 
few weeks, but the run of fish there 
has been light in recent months. 
The California Fish and Game 
Commission directs attention to the 
fact that a fancy pack is permitted, 
even after the close of the regular 
season, this running largely to fish 
packed in a square can, with em- 
phasis on fillets. This special pack 
amounted to about 25,000 cases 
last year. 


Many boats which have been 
given over to the sardine fishing 
industry are expected to shift to 
tuna fishing waters shortly and an 
improvement in landings of that 
fish is expected. The demand for 
canned tuna is strong and resales 
are reported as quite general. 


HERRING—A good pack of canned 
herring is reported from British 
Columbia, the fall pack to Febru- 
ary 5 having mounted to 1,191,828 
cases. This is within about 50,000 
cases of the pack of last year to a 
corresponding date. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


CONVENTIONS — Pacific Coast canners 
are showing keen interest in the fight 
being made to prevent the closing down 
of the West’s heavy industrial plants 
after the war. For the first time steel, 
aluminum and magnesium plants have 
been established in this area and business 
interests contend that steps are already 
being taken to have these liquidated with 
the advent of peace. 


A two-day session of the Interstate 
Conference on Postwar Development of 
the West was held at Carson City, Nev., 
February 11 and 12, with industrialists 
and Federal agencies represented. Dele- 
gates urged the completion of the $180,- 
000,000 Geneva steel mills at Provo, 
Utah, continued operation of the Henry 
J. Kaiser steel mills at Fontana, Calif., 
and the government aluminum plant at 
Riverbank, Calif., Western representa- 
tion on the WPB and the immediate 
resumption of mining in the West. 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada 
charged that plans were under way to 
dismantle the huge Geneva plant and 
ship the equipment to Russia. 


Prof. J. H. Mahoney, University of 
Utah bureau of economics director, gave 
a detailed account of the present and 
post-war feasibility of operation of all 
phases of the Geneva plant. He touched 
upon the canning industry as one that 
would be greatly benefited by the opera- 
tion of a steel mill in the West. Next 
to Provo, Utah, he described San Fran- 
cisco the most available locality for post- 
war steel plant utilization of tin plate 
rolled in Western mills. He said that one 
third of the canned products of the 
United States, fruits, vegetables, fish 
and milk, comes from the 11 Western 
States, Alaska and Hawaii. 


BUELL F. MABEN, Western regional 
director of WFA Office of Distribution, 
San Francisco, Calif., has announced 
that twenty-one plants of the California 
Packing Corporation in five Western 
States have been granted the achieve- 
ment “A” award of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. Thirteen of the plants are 
in northern California. 


JOHN N. VALIANOS has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Farallone Packing Company, divi- 
sion of the Borden Company, San Fran- 


-cisco, Calif., and has been succeeded by 


C. R. Bunten. This firm is a packer of 
sardines and is also actively engaged in 
the production of vitamins. 


THE F. E. BOOTH COMPANY, INC., of San 
Francisco, reports January profits of 
$3,404, compared with $23,958 for the 
corresponding month last year. Profits 
for the fiscal year to January 31 were 
$148,998, compared with $142,809 the 
year before. Sales amounted to $5,275,- 
689 compared with $4,129,265 in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 
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DR. W. V. CRUESS, professor of fruit 
technology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, left for Chicago re- 
cently to preside at a meeting of the 
national council of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, of which he is president. 
Particular attention will be paid at the 
meeting to the question of post war con- 
ditions as they may affect the food 
industries. 


SAN FERNANDO OLIVE PRODUCTS, INC., 
has been incorporated at San Fernando, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
James R. Simonds, Romeo A. Simone and 
Josephine B. Powers. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONSERVING COMPANY, 
whose large warehouse at Oakdale, 
Calif., was destroyed by fire recently, 
plans to rebuild this before the opening 
of the canning season. 


WORK IS NOW WELL UNDER way on con- 
version of the Pineapple Producers Co- 
operative Association, of Honolulu, T.H.. 
into two separate organizations. These 
are expected to begin functioning at an 
early date. 


0. C. ZINN, representing the Campbell 
soup interests, was a recent visitor at 
San Francisco, Calif., spending some 
time looking over the situation, report- 
edly with the view of acquiring a plant 
here or of arranging to build one. 


27 CALIFORNIA PACKING 
PLANTS EARN ‘A” AWARD 


Twenty-seven food processing plants 
of the California Packing Corporation 
have earned the War Food Administra- 
tion achievement “A” award for out- 
standing performance in food produc- 
tion, it was announced today, by WFA. 

Office of Distribution officials said 
award presentation ceremonies will be 
held in the near future at most of the 
plants. 

To date, 66 plants have been named 
by the War Food Administration to re- 
ceive the award. This number includes 
the following California Packing Cor- 
poration plants: 

Illinois—plant 109, Rochelle; plant 
110, Rochelle; and plant 111, DeKalb. 

Minnesota—plant 114, Sleepy Eye; 
plant 117, Wells. 

Wisconsin—plant 113, Arlington. 

California—plant 8, San Leandro; 
plant 24, Oakland; plant 37, Oakland; 
plant 35, Emeryville; plant 58, Elm- 
hurst; plant 3, San Jose; plant 39, San 
Jose; plant 51, San Jose; plant 11, 
Sacramento; plant 12, Sacramento; plant 
25, Kingsburg; plant 14, Yuba City; and 
plant 68, Fresno. 

Idaho—plant 130, Franklin. 

Oregon—plant 126, Salem. 

Utah—plant 132, Ogden; plant 136 
Spanish Fork; and plant 138, Smithfield. 

Washington — plant 122, Toppenish; 
plant 125, Yakima; and plant 127, Van- 
couver. 
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VEGETABLE SEED CEILINGS 
ORDER AMENDED 


The regulation of controlling the 
prices of vegetable seeds was amended 
Feb. 14 by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to bring under control certain 
seeds previously exempt, to free state- 
certified varieties of onion seed and to 
make other changes, principal among 
them adjustments of previously an- 
nounced maximum prices. 

The dry commercial field bean seeds 
previously exempt from price control 
were brought under because they have a 
direct relationship with key varieties of 
green bean seeds covered by the regula- 
tion. These include the following classes 
of dry, commercial field bean seeds: pea, 
medium white, great northern, small 
white, pink, pinto, cranberry, light red 
kidney, dark red kidney, western red 
kidney, cow peas. 

All state-certified varieties of onion 
seed were exempted from price control 
on the recommendation of the War 
Food Administration, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry and the Utah Crop 
Association. State-certified onion seed 
has been in production only four years 
and is a minute part of the nation’s seed 
production. 

The maximum price which farmer- 
producers can charge for pea seeds in 
California is increased three-fourths of 
a cent a pound to bring it more closely 


into line with other prices listed in the 
regulation and to stimulate production. 
For the latter reason, there is an increase 
of 10 cents a pound in the farmer-pro- 
ducer’s maximum price for loose leaf 
lettuce seeds (Simpson Black Seeded). 
Absence of low cost labor from the great 
California valleys, with consequently 
higher costs, is a contributing factor in 
this case. 


The retail levels in the case of both 
pea and lettuce seeds are being main- 
tained. The increase for pea seeds is 
being absorbed by the commercial 
grower. In the case of lettuce seeds, the 
commercial grower absorbs 2 cents, the 
wholesaler 3 cents and the retailer 5 
cents. 


Other changes effected by today’s 
amendment are, for the most part, of a 
technical nature. 


(Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 496—Vegetable Seeds. 
Effective February 18, 1944.) 


R. H. BARNARD HONORED 
BY AMERICAN LEGION 


Randolph H. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, has been honored by the American 
Legion through his appointment to an 
important subcommittee of the Legion’s 
Commission on Post War America. 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Gram or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


Mr. Barnard has been selected to serve 
on the Labor, Management, Private En- 
terprise and Public Activities Committee 
of which Gov. Prentice Cooper of. 
Tennessee is chairman. 


Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Mas- 
sachusetts is a member of the same 
committee. Other members are Walter 
Hoving of New York, Tom Whalen of 
North Dakota and Jacob Schmidt of 
Wisconsin. 


1944 WAR FOOD PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 8) 


Allowances for transportation will not 
be made in excess of a mileage schedule 
which will be a part of the announce- 
ment. The maximum transportation al- 
lowance will be $3.00 per ton for toma- 
toes, $5.00 per ton for green peas, and 
$10.00 per ton for snap beans. An offer 
to make these payments will be in the 
hands of processors within the next few 
days. 

This vast processing industry—can- 
ners, freezers, preservers, dehydrators, 
and others—achieved a splendid record 
in 1943. The year-round production of 
this industry precludes the possibility 
of announcing all details of a program 
on any one date. But it is the sincere 


intention of the Office of Distribution to. 
go forward with you, in close coopera- 
tion, to a banner year of processed food 
production in 1944. 
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Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
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THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR QUICK SALE—6 Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles, 50 
gal., 80 gal., 120 gal., 150 gal., 200 gal., 250 gal., in perfect 
condition; also 200’ 15” roller case Conveyor; several Vegetable 
Slicers, Tomato Fillers, Scalders; Corn Huskers, Cutters; mis- 
cellaneous canning equipment. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 
Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes and are used in almost any type of 
screening operation. Large capacity screen, $495.00. Bonded 
Motor Truck Scales 15 ton, 22’x9’ platform, $440.00. Many 
sizes and capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Twelve Unit Strawberry Capper SCM No. 6, 
complete with inspection table—practically new—excellent buy 
in view of labor shortage. Suggest immediate reply if inter- 
ested. Adv. 448, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two motor drive Universal Corn Cutters for 
whole grain, about five years old, $400.00 each. The following 
Bean Belt Drive Pregraders—2 Chisholm-Ryder size 4 drops 
1, 2 & 3 sv. beans; 1 Chisholm-Ryder size 3 drops 1, 2 & 3 sv. 
beans; 1 Chisholm-Ryder which drops 1 & 2 sv. beans. Complete 
with feeders ready to run with capacity of approximately 
800-1000 lbs. per hour at $425.00 each. Prices net F.O.B. 
Western Maryland plant. Adv. 4422, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Beet Topper in good condition. Pappas Bros. 
& Gillies Co., Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
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FOR SALE—5 Sterling 1D Dicers; M & S 6 Pocket Pulp 
Filler for No. 3 and smaller cans; Berlin Chapman Juice Filler, 
No. 2 cans; Standard Knapp Can Casing Unit, No. 2% cans; 
20’ Kiefer Carton Sealer; 150 gal. Jacketed and Agitated 
Aluminum Kettle; Nickel Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; Copper 
Jacketed Kettle, 500 gals.; Ft. Wayne Sterilizer; Agitated 
Tanks; Pumps; Labelers. Machinery & Equipment Corp., 59 E. 
4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2-2% Medium Size Anderson Barn- 
grover Cooker in good mechanical shape, used very little; One 
Boiler 160 H.P. HRT, tested past year for 130 pounds pressure, 
in good shape and ready to go. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—1 Meat and Bone Hog Crusher, A-1 condition. 
Cost $4800.00. Northwest Reconditioning Co., 2930 Western 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 


FOR SALE—One Diagraph Stencil Cutter %” letters, perfect 
condition. E. J. Nusbaum, Taneytown, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Robins Steam Tomato Scalder without 
chain. C. L. Hammack, Port Royal, Va. 


FOR SALE—Two Model “B” large size Bean Snippers in 
good condition; one Knapp Model “WG” Labeling Machine, 
labels cans from 8 ounces to No. 3’s, hot pick-up pot, in good 
condition. Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Monitor F Blancher, must be in good condition. 
Adv. 4412, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 new or used Food Machinery Corporation 
Tenderometer. Please state age, condition, price and shipping 
point. Princeville Canning Co., Princeville, Ill. 


WANTED—Huller Strawberry Washer, state age, condition, 
best price. Otto W. Cuyler, 373 Salt Road, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Corn Canning Plant, well equipped, Southwest- 
ern Ohio; good location, plenty acreage, have always had plenty 
help. Owner is retiring from canning business. Write at once. 
Adv. 4420, The Canning Trade. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS MAN, age 47, can invest five to ten thousand 
dollars in canning business; partnership, or will buy outright. 
State full particulars in reply. Adv. 4419, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1200 empty, once-used, Fir Fruit Barrels, 
cleaned and ready for use, $2.75 Pittsburgh; also 3000/5-gallon 
cans pasteurized Apple Juice, about one-third Pectin, brix 8 to 
10, not destarched, 65c; also, want any offerings, any type 
containers, Fruits, Berries, ‘Juices, Vegetables, Salt Stock, 
Peppers, also Apple Pomace, Grape Stock or Canned Foods. 
Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


~ Now booking orders for Tomato and Cabbage Plants for 
Car lot shipments 
a specialty. An opportunity to supply part of your require- 


shipments beginning April 1 through June. 


ments will be appreciated. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Food Chemist to take charge of laboratory in 
large Baltimore canning plant. Experience in commercial can- 
ning technique preferred. Must know all Food and Drug Law 
requirements. Permanent position. Give all details concerning 
qualifications, experience, and state salary desired. Adv. 4377, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of vegetable packing. Permanent position. State age, 
draft status, and give all details concerning qualifications and 
recent experiences. Adv. 4414, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Field Man to contract for acreage fruits and 
vegetables. Midwest territory. Acquaintance with beekeepers 


also considered. Excellent opportunity. Adv. 4421, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in fruit, vege- 
table canning, cold packing and brining. Plant or general 
management. Interested in permanent position only. Age 44. 
Adv. 4390, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man, capable of contracting acreage 
and plant management, wants permanent position in Baltimore 
or vicinity. Twenty years experience. Draft exempt. Adv. 
4418, The Canning Trade. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 6th edition of 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Price $10.90 
der your Copy now. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


UNSUITABLE 
A horse trader was trying to show off a wind-broken nag to a 
prospective victim, trotting him up and down the road. 
“And hasn’t he a fine coat?” said the trader enthusiastically 
as he patted the animal’s back. ‘ 
“Oh, his coat’s all right,” replied the prospect, “but I don’t 
like his short pants.” 


A BIFURCATED HONEYMOON 


“Honey,” said the colored suitor, “when we gits married you 
ain’t gwine to give up dat good job you has workin’ for de 
white folks, is you?” 

“But ain’t we gwine to have no honeymoon an’ take a trip 
on de train somewhere?” 

“One of us might go, honey. Dey ain’t a thing holdin’ me, 
but you’s got ’sponsibilities.” 


A GOOD BET 


Two sweethearts from Aberdeen were rambling round when 
they came to a movie. 

The young man ran his eye over the front of the building. 
It rested on a title in large letters—“The Woman Pays.” 

“Jean,” he said, “I think we’ll go in here.” 


FORTUNE’S FAVORITE 

A pretty girl was specially conspicuous by the number of 
colored buttons which adorned her coat. 

Two down-at-heel tramps watched her progress with interest. 

“Did you see that?” one remarked to the other. “All them 

buttons, an’ me ’olding up my pants with string.” 


HER LIMITATIONS 


Observing a young woman standing alone, the young man 
stepped up to her and said: “Pardon me. You look like Helen 
Black.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I know I do, but I’d look far worse in 
white.” 


RANK INGRATITUDE 


“Doctor,” asked the invalid, “don’t you think a change to a 
warmer climate would do me a lot of good?” 

“Well, of all the ungrateful men I have ever come across you 
are the limit. 
from?” 


Isn’t that just what I am trying to save you 


It was her very first voyage, and she was very nervous. 
Moreover, she had made herself trying to the officers because of ° 
her many questions. 

It came to the lot of one of the stewards to silence her finally. 

“Doesn’t this ship tip a good deal?” she remarked timidly to 
that official. 

“The vessel, madame,” he replied suavely, “is merely trying 
to set a good example to the passengers.” 


DAT WUZ WILLPOWER 


“What do ‘tact’? mean?” asked Jefferson, the colored bellhop. 

“Let me enlighten your intellec’,’” answered Sambo, a much 
wiser man. “Once ah wuz workin’ up at the Waldawf Hotel. 
One day ah wuz cleanin’ up and happened to open a bathroom 
door and dere was a lady sittin’ in de tub. Ah shut the door 
quick and says, ‘Beg yore pahdon, suh.’ Well, dat ‘beg yore 
pahdon’ was jes politeness, but de ‘suh’—dat was tact!” 
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Two sizes of 
Indiana Paddle 
Finisher make 
it available for 

setting into any 


production line. 


din a 
s to be open 
juickly for thorough 


frame allows scre 
d almost as qU 
ine with hose- 


GSENKA 


@ Hook-type 


MP CO., Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha’ 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENi 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 
LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozéman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, II. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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LANGSEN Canning | 
| ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
Prompt Delivery 
| 
E 


speed. 


accurate. No Can No Fill. 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 


Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


For syruping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. 
Belt drive or direct connected. 
Rapid Valve. Built in three 


Designed for high 
Fills absolutely 


sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


AYARS MACHINE Co. 


Prices on request. 


, salem, New Jersey 


ALTIMORE; 
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ROBINS SPINACH MACHINERY 


In the Robins Rotary Spinach 
Spray Washer the product is sub- 
jected to continuous sprays of 
water fed through two 1% inch 
water feed pipes with staggered 
holes in order that the spinach, 
while being carried through the 
washer cylinder, is continuously 
sprayed, Sturdily built for long, 
continuous use, 


Baltimore 2 


Established 1855 


Write for copy of our Complete Catalog No. 700 


The Robins Continuous Blanch- 
er is recommended as being the 
most practical one on the market. 
There is absolutely no waste 
during the travel of the spinach 
from the time it enters the ma- 
chine until it is discharged, Of 
all steel welded construction and 
built to last for many years. 


Robins Spinach Spray Washer 


A. K.ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


Maryland 


| lane h Ayars 
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THIS GOOD SEED 


KNOWN IDENTITY: We have its pedigree, as withevery lot of Asgrow 
seeds in our fields, going through our cleaning operations, or stored 
in our warehouses. We know where it was bred and born, how the 
crop was handled and fitted. Therefore we can stand back of its 
purity and trueness to type. 


HIGH GERMINATION: Much hasbeen learned from our research pro- 
gram on the best way to preserve not only the vital spark of life in 
seeds but also the ability to produce good plants. Our standards are 
high, and by germination we don't merely mean it sprouts—it grows! 
Testing samples for each lot in our modern laboratories gives us accu- 
rate data for the figures we quote. 


DISEASE-FREE: Every practicable precaution is taken to avoid the con- 
tamination of Asgrow seeds with the spores or germs of disease. 


CLEAN: Dirt, chaff, broken seeds, weed seeds and other impurities, 
incidental to any crop, are thoroughly cleaned from Asgrow seeds with 
efficient machinery and the knowledge born of 87 years’ experience. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 
Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 
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